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magic again worked. The watchful eyes round her saw her visibly
relenting. Soon Sir Walter Raleigh was able to write, "The queen
is in very good terms with you, and, thanks be to God well
pacified, and you are again her 'sweet Robin.'" His next letter
she accepted without demur, "and after she had read it," reported
Burghley, "I found her princely heart touched with favourable
interpretation of your actions, affirming them to be only offensive
to her in that she was not made privy to them; not now misliking
that you had the authority."
That was all. The determination that no servant of hers
should tamper with her commission and in her name break the
promise she had given to the world she still adhered to. Robert
was to lay down his title but to go on as long as necessary inform-
ally exercising the powers which he and her advisers had convinced
her could not be abruptly abandoned without damage to her
cause; he was to be allowed to accomplish his change of status
quietly because her heart, once he addressed it directly as only he
knew how, shrank from the terrible humiliation to which in its
first angry hurt it had condemned him. Without sacrifice of
principle she had yielded to love and reason, and so told him in
the firm, kind and, for her, extraordinarily simple letter in which
she communicated her decision:
"Right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and counsellor
(it began) we greet you well. It is always thought, in the
opinion of the world, a hard bargain when both parties are
losers, and so doth it fall out in the case of us two. You, as
we hear, are greatly grieved, in respect of the great displeasure
you find we have conceived against you, and we no less grieved
that a subject of ours, of that quality you are, a creature of
our own, and one that has always received an extraordinary
portion of our favour above all our subjects, even from the
beginning of our reign, should deal so carelessly, we will not
say contemptuously, as to give the world just cause to think
"that we are had in contempt by him that ought most to
respect and reverence us, from whom we could never have
looked to receive any such measure, which, we do assure you,
hath wrought as great a grief in us as any one thing that
ever happened to us.
"We are persuaded that you, that have so long known us,
cannot think that ever we could have been drawn to take up